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THE  ETCHING  OF  CITIES 


I 

HE  historic  achieve- 
ments of  the  great 
etchers  have  led  to 
the  classification,  in 
the  pigeon-hole  school 
of  criticism,  of  the 
possibilities  of  the 
etching  medium.  Cer- 
tain artists  having  succeeded  in  etching 
certain  subjects,  we  have  constantly  thrust 
before  us  the  evidence  of  their  success,  to- 
gether with  the  statement  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  thing  is  due  to  the  selection; 
and  selection  means,  in  the  language  of  the 
collector,  the  artist’s  inspired  insight  in 
choosing  something  he  could  draw  effect- 
ively. So  we  have  come  to  have  a tra- 
dition in  regard  to  subject,  and  we  can 
all  subdivide  the  visible  world  into  effects 
suitable  for  etching,  or  aquarelle,  or  bas 
relief,  or  pyrography. 


Balancing  a 
Tradition  on 
a Theory 
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Upsetting 

the 

Tradition 


The  vanity  of  the  classification  appears, 
now  and  then,  as  we  observe  an  etcher 
crossing  the  forbidden  fields. 

The  overthrow  of  the  tradition,  however, 
is  only  apparent.  Given  any  artistic  prob- 
lem, and  any  critic  can  state  readily  enough 
the  one  method  by  which  it  must  not  be 
attacked;  nor  is  he  discouraged  in  his  pro- 
fessional acumen  when  this  method  is 
chosen,  by  some  intractable  artist,  for 
achieving  a triumphant  solution.  The  nude 
in  the  open  air — with  its  severe  drawing 
of  known  form,  its  subtlety  of  tonal  varia- 
tion, its  nuance  of  color  and  temperature: 
we  classify  it.  Messieurs,  without  hesita- 
tion: it  must  be  done  in  oil,  and  is  best 
studied  in  an  enclosed  garden,  where  the 
reactions  of  reflected  light  and  color  are 
limited,  and  can  be  learned.  The  classi- 
fication is  perfect.  Unfortunately,  it  takes 
no  account  of  a perverse  etcher  who  sets 
his  figure,  wet  and  wind-blown  and  silvery 
with  cool  reflections  from  the  deep  water 
and  the  pallid  rocks,  against  a Northern 
sky  in  Dalecarlia,  and  records  the  nuance, 
the  movement,  the  form  and  the  spirit, 
confidently  and  without  effort  on  copper. 
Still  we  have  our  classification,  and  see 
that  it  is  perfect;  looking  at  art  in  a broad 
way,  the  critic  is  right;  the  Giverny  group 
is  right,  and  Zorn  is  gloriously  wrong.  A 
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classification  is  the  result  for  us  to  achieve, 
then,  hewing  resolutely  to  the  line,  and 
letting  the  genius  build  whatever  absurd 
and  immortal  thing  he  will  with  the  chips. 

For  the  single  medium  of  etching,  we 
may  at  once  divide  the  visible  world  into 
suitable  and  impossible  subjects;  but  in 
doing  so,  we  must  consider  the  medium  in 
its  physical  aspects,  for  these  provide  the 
bases  of  fact  upon  which  the  classification 
must  rest.  And  we  must  consider  the  man- 
ner of  its  manipulation,  for  this  affects  its 
relative  artistic  economy. 

The  metal  of  the  plate  is  laid  bare  by  an 
instrument  which  may  be  proverbially 
needle-sharp;  or  by  a blunted  point;  or  by 
a grained  line  of  tiny  dots,  as  in  soft- 
ground  ; or  even  in  a finely  dotted  flat  tone, 
as  in  aquatint.  However  the  metal  is  laid 
bare,  the  acid  incisively  records  it.  The 
proof  betrays  it  in  sumptuous  velvet.  By 
these  physical  steps  the  etching  is  created 
and  confined  within  its  proper  artistic  con- 
vention, a convention  which  must  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  illusory  statement  of  color 
and  depth  which  are  within  the  powers  of 
the  painter. 

The  physical  state  of  the  thing  is  posi- 
tive— no  indecisions  here.  The  acid  reaches 
the  metal  at  this  point,  or  it  does  not; 
where  it  scars  the  plate,  black  must  result; 


But  the 
Theory 
still  stands 
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where  the  plate  remains  unbitten,  a light 
which  can  never  be  mistaken  is  left.  Our 
proof  is  a paper  with  certain  darks  upon  it, 
ineradicable  fragments,  shapes,  lines,  traces 
of  broken  darkness. 

The  illusions  of  color  and  space,  in  the 
imitative  sense,  are  impossible  within  the 
convention  imposed  by  this  physical  pro- 
cess. In  place  of  illusion,  we  are  granted 
the  range  of  effects  classified  under  the 
term  Suggestion  — a wider  realm  in  some 
directions,  but  not  without  its  frontiers, 
along  which  the  genius  wages  his  inexplic- 
able war. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  medium  of  etch- 
ing, a method  of  making  positive  statements 
of  dark  against  light,  and  the  right  to  make 
these  statements  as  we  will,  with  implica- 
tions, reticences,  daring  emphases  and  flick- 
ering evasions;  in  fine,  with  suggestion. 
Upon  the  wax,  before  the  needle  touches 
it,  we  may  devise  and  prefigure  in  chalk  or 
white  gouache.  With  the  needle  itself  we 
may  execute  in  microscopic  faithfulness  or 
in  broad  and  sweeping  generalization.  Be- 
fore we  confide  it  to  the  acid  we  have  time 
for  second  thoughts,  and  may  retrace  our 
steps  where  we  have  dared  too  far.  In  the 
acid  we  can  still  follow  and  control,  biting 
delicately  here,  and  with  ravenous  decision 
yonder.  After  the  first  proof  we  have'still 
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laborious  means  of  drawing  back  the  pris- 
tine whiteness,  of  expunging  and  simplify- 
ing, correcting  and  elaborating.  Within  its 
convention,  etching  is  a singularly  pliant 
medium,  yielding  to  all  manner  of  control 
and  erasure,  after-thoughts  and  inspired 
blottings-out.  At  the  end  the  etcher  is 

responsible  for  his  product;  he  has  had  his 
way  with  it.  If  it  still  betrays  labor,  he 
knows  he  has  not  worked  enough,  and  he 
alone  is  to  blame  if  he  does  not  mend  it. 

The  medium,  then,  is  physically  adapted 
to  certain  manipulations  and  effects.  For 
swift  and  impetuous  drawing  — the  nota- 
tion of  shadows  momentarily  observed,  it 
is  excellent.  The  movement  of  the  needle 

Leaving  the 
Etcher  no 
excuse 

in  the  wax  is  free,  and  the  making  of  a 
patch  of  dark  by  a series  of  lines  is  easily 
accomplished ; more  than  this,  the  character 
and  texture  of  the  material  in  the  shadow 
may  be  indicated,  and  the  amount  and 
direction  of  the  reflected  light  which  modi- 
fies the  gloom  may  be  registered,  all  swiftly 
and  readily. 

The  progress  of  a shadow  across  a sunlit 
wall,  dodging  in  and  out  of  windows  and 
doorways,  intensifying  to  blackness  under 
tree-shaded  arches,  paling  along  overhang- 
ing ledges  where  the  glow  strikes  upward 
from  the  sunlit  pavement,  and  edging  the 
cornices  against  the  sky  with  playful  patens 

The  Needless 
Province 
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of  ebony  — this  is  a field  where  the  needle 
leaps  with  delight.  The  shadow  glides 
swiftly,  but  the  needle  is  not  too  slow  to 
record  its  movement.  The  edge,  which  to 
the  painter  is  a problem  of  the  utmost  sub- 
tlety, the  needle  recasts  into  the  line, 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot  without  scruple; 
the  convention  admits  it,  and  in  art,  as  in 
life,  the  convention  of  the  place  determines 
the  propriety  of  the  deed. 

“For  the  wildest  dreams  of  Kew  are  the 
facts  of  Khatmandu, 

And  the  crimes  of  Clapham  chaste  in  Mar- 
taban.” 

After  speed,  the  needle  is  adapted  to 
accurate  drawing,  to  the  inexorable  state- 
ment of  the  length  and  direction  of  every 
line  (and  so  of  every  edge),  in  the  form  to 
be  represented.  And  this  accuracy  is  made 
more  readily  possible  by  the  after-thoughts, 
the  control  of  the  line  after  drawing,  since 
it  may  be  bitten  deeply,  lightly,  not  at  all. 

Thus  the  medium,  on  its  physical  side, 
is  suited  to  the  rapid  and  sure  telling  of 
bright  light  and  sharp  shadow,  eloquent  in 
its  own  spirited  and  dramatic  speech,  with 
calm  rehearsals,  lyric  raptures,  black  con- 
demnations to  darkness  sudden  as  a curse. 
For  the  slow  and  learned  division  of  tone 
from  neighboring  tone,  it  is  not  so  apt. 
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Accent  and  light,  and  through  these  the 
impression  of  form;  fretted  textures  made 
plain  under  incisive  and  arrogant  attack; 
colors  divided  at  a glance,  the  black  sheep 
from  the  white,  and  small  care  for  the  gray 
fosterlings;  these  are  the  chosen  effects  of 
the  needle.  The  metal  beneath  the  wax 
is  a stubborn  stuff;  admits  of  no  softness, 
no  vacillation.  The  needle  is  moved  to 
economy  by  a little  pressure,  and  the  accu- 
racy of  the  drawing  grows  with  the  straight 
lines  to  be  noted  — brief  distances,  point 
to  point,  without  wavering. 

Cosmography 
in  Snow  on 
black  Satin 

So  etching  adapts  itself  to  the  description 
of  angular  and  staccato  form,  hard  edges, 
severe  shapes,  strong  lights  and  darks  in 
violent  opposition.  But  in  art  the  angular 
and  the  staccato  are  not  more  pleasant, 
taken  generally,  than  in  the  other  affairs 
of  civilized  people.  Again  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  medium  come  in  play: 
for  in  the  speech  of  etching  the  very  black- 
ness of  black  gives  it  brilliance;  the  hard 
line  takes  on  a gracious  richness  without 
yielding  one  jot  of  emphasis  or  direction; 
the  angular  becomes  piquant;  the  staccato, 
subdued  by  the  tonal  compromise  of  retrous- 
sage^  loses  aggressiveness  but  keeps  the  gay 
spirited  rhythm. 

^^In  some 
tongues  one 
may  say 
anything** 
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The  arbitrary  freedom  of  the  etcher  is 
even  more  evident  when  we  look  upon  the 
plate  as  a field  for  a composition.  The 
painter  may  not  paint  where  he  likes  and 
leave  the  canvas  untouched  elsewhere.  The 
etcher  is  given,  under  his  special  convention, 
the  privilege  of  leaving  undone  the  parts  of 
his  task  which  prove  distasteful.  He  may 
wander  over  the  surface  at  will,  embroider- 
ing here  and  ignoring  there.  The  center  of 
his  composition,  the  focus,  thus  happens 
where  he  feels  the  keenest  pleasure  in  draw- 
ing. The  intricacies  of  color  arrangement 
do  not  concern  him;  in  fact,  color  does  not 
often  enter  into  his  field  of  difficulty. 
Glimpses  which  fascinate  by  dashing  pri- 
maries, or  vistas  which  subdue  the  atten- 
tion by  quiet  harmonies  — these  he  may 
overlook. 

But  among  the  effects  of  glowing  light 
and  the  irregular  diaper  of  shadow,  of  severe 
form  and  rhythmic  or  clashing  movement, 
he  is  at  home  with  his  needle.  Landscape, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  light  and  weather, 
trees,  water,  and  the  gracious  or  forbidding 
forms  of  hills;  human  life  as  it  moves  in 
and  out  of  shadows  — life  dingy  or  mag- 
nificent; and  most  of  all,  the  fruits  of  human 
activity,  the  forms  of  architecture,  monu- 
mental or  squalid;  these  are  the  effects 
which  most  readily  fall  within  the  etcher’s 
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II 

MONO  the  older 
engravers  the  pic- 
torial idea  was  always 
a significant  and  a 
literary  idea  as  well. 
Albrect  Diirer 
adapted  his  burin 
delightfully  to  the 
drawing  of  a mediaeval  town,  with  all  its 
inscrutable  walls  of  defence  and  its  aspiring 
gables.  But  he  was  not  content  that  it  be 
Nuremburg  or  Basle;  he  drew  in  the  fore- 
ground a seated  Saint  Anthony,  cowled  and 
studious,  and  the  city  became,  with  all  its 
rich  checkering  of  tile  and  stone,  red  roofs, 
white  walls  and  shadowed  interspaces,  a 
background. 

The  town  had  not,  for  Diirer,  the  sig- 
nificance to  warrant  making  a plate  of  it 
for  its  own  sake.  So  again  in  the  etching 
of  the  Cannon,  the  roofs  of  the  village  on 


Durer 
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The  world  a 
park  for  the 
Imagina- 
tion s play 

the  plain  below  exist  only  as  food  for  pow- 
der, though  the  needle  has  brought  them 
forth  with  skill  and  spirit.  A castle  nobly 
adorned  with  turrets  and  pierced  with  evil 
squinting  loopholes,  all  engraved  with  the 
utmost  verve,  serves  as  a background  for 
a stream  through  which  an  old  sea-monster 
ploughs  his  way,  a ravished  nymph  weep- 
ing in  his  scaly  clutch;  a village  by  a wind- 
ing stream,  frowned  down  upon  by  tufted 
hills,  serves  merely  as  a glimpse  beneath 
the  lifted  edge  of  a volute  cloud  above 
which  Nemesis,  winged  and  naked  and 
scornful,  bears  her  cup  and  bridle  (Death 
and  the  Yoke  of  Sin)  through  the  pale 
heavens.  Diirer  would  etch  with  pleasure 
and  constructive  skill  a towered  castle  on 
a cliff,  noting  its  character  with  firm  incisive 
stroke,  and  all  for  a background;  the  fore- 
ground being  devoted  to  the  strange  mal- 
formations of  a twin-bodied  mis-born  pig: 
Art  thrust  back  to  make  way  for  Curiosity; 

. . . Nature  holding  the  reins  of  Alle- 

gory — the  houses  of  men  set  aside  for  the 
visions  of  Saints. 

A certain  phase  of  mediaevalism  clung  to 
Diirer,  and  these  plates  manifest  it.  One 
wonders,  sometimes,  that  he  did  not  shake 
off  the  lean  Gothic  hand  of  his  artistic  con- 
science, which  was  ever  twitching  at  his 
sleeve,  and  step  forth  into  the  world  as  he 
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SO  delightfully  perceived  it;  but  this  is 
idle.  We  have  record,  in  his  drawings  and 
studies,  of  some  of  these  places  as  he  found 
them:  the  farmyard  with  the  hillock,  sur- 
rounded by  steep  roofs  of  a forlorn,  rambling 
house;  he  saved  the  drawing  carefully,  and 
later  set  in  its  foreground  the  returned 
Prodigal  among  the  swine  and  husks.  Yet 
Diirer’s  plates  alone  demonstrate  how  suit- 
able, in  both  charm  and  precision,  is  the 
needle  to  the  picturing  of  cities. 

Technically,  Diirer  was  always  deliber- 
ate; with  him  there  is  never  the  irrespon- 
sible impatience  of  the  artist  whose  emotion 
flows  only  at  high  temperatures.  Within 
the  history  of  our  present  subject  we  find 
many  such. 

Callot  shows  a lack  of  this  slow  certainty,  Callot 
but  with  him  it  is  a carelessness  rather  than 
an  impulsive  desire  to  complete  the  impres- 
sion on  the  moment;  but  Callot,  pupil  of 
an  architect  and  frequently  a dealer  in 
urban  themes,  can  scarcely  be  classed  as 
an  etcher  of  cities. 

The  Teuton  patience  of  Diirer  is  mani- 
fested to  the  full  in  Wencelaus  Hollar,  who  Hollar 
starved  through  an  incredible  career  of  labor 
over  infinitesmal  things  — an  exile  in  bond- 
age to  the  London  booksellers.  Hollar 
etched  thousands  of  plates,  many  of  them 
devoted  to  the  city  of  his  banishment.  In 
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Canaletto 


all  these  plates,  facile,  delicate  and  true,  as. 
Sir  Seymour  Haden  remarks,  to  the  place 
and  the  hour,  he  shows  no  trace  of  the  great 
artist’s  passion.  He  went  about  London 
with  ready  sketch-book,  looking  for  motifs 
for  frontispieces;  but  he  did  not  love  his 
London.  It  served  him,  as  the  mighty 
buildings  of  old  Rome  served  the  dark 
ages,  for  a quarry,  and  he  was  satisfied  if  he 
might  pry  out  a bit  of  carved  pediment 
here  and  there. 

There  was  a time,  it  is  written,  when 
Hollar  was  the  rage  of  the  collector,  the 
chosen  pride  of  the  auction  room;  a prim, 
crinolined  time,  when  great  art,  in  England, 
at  least,  was  as  little  understood  as  it  has 
ever  been.  With  his  patience,  his  facility, 
and  a little  madness.  Hollar  might  have 
forced  from  the  London  which  starved  and 
imprisoned  him  the  boon  of  immortality. 
Only  the  touch  of  passion,  the  love,  the 
madness  was  lacking. 

In  his  paintings,  Canaletto  recorded  his 
Venice,  the  careless,  sumptuous  Venice  of 
Goldoni’s  middle  years,  in  pallid  amber. 
In  his  etchings  he  was  as  methodical,  but 
not  as  mellow.  Equally  calm,  the  plates 
are  never  as  grave  as  the  canvases.  Yet 
there  is  a trenchant  candor  in  his  statement 
of  the  pattern  of  tiles  and  the  penetration 
of  windows  which  evidently  interested 
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Whistler  while  he  was  making  the  Thames 
series.  To  the  buildings,  or  rather  to  the 
sunlight  on  the  buildings,  he  sacrificed 
everything,  and  because  of  this  he  must  be 
named  among  the  celebrators  of  cities. 
Stone  and  tile  and  the  builder’s  handiwork, 
with  the  sun  playing  on  them,  he  drew  with 
a wavy  line  that  trembles  in  the  ascending 
haze  of  summer;  and  he  distinguished  one 
marble  or  terra  cotta  from  another  with 
skillful  certainty.  The  Venice  he  drew  was 
his  own. 

Piranesi,  on  the  other  hand,  cared  noth- 
ing for  the  living  city  about  him.  His 
imagination  kindled  only  at  the  thought 
of  the  Rome  which  had  stood  on  the  same 

Piranesi 

soil,  and  which  had  expressed  in  marble 
its  power  to  rule  the  world. 

Never  an  artist  drew  a distant  past  so 
nearly  into  his  own  life.  He  found  his 
Rome  magnificent  in  vine-clad  ruins;  he 
recorded  it,  broken  and  half  entombed  as 
it  was.  Because  the  old  city  had  been  of 
great  scale  and  dignity,  he  found  new  means 
in  his  art  to  set  it  forth.  No  plate  was  too 
large,  no  line  too  imperious,  for  his  was  a 
large  and  imperious  vision.  So  alive  was 
he  with  the  thought  of  his  chosen  task,  and 
so  confident  in  the  methods  he  had  devised 
for  accomplishing  it,  that  he  infected  all 
around  him  with  something  of  his  enthusi- 

New  bottles 
for  a strong 
new  wine 
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asm.  Seeing  a girl  whose  face  was  of  the 
pure  classic  Roman  type,  a face  such  as 
might  have  turned  aside  to  you  from  a 
vestal  procession  in  Augustan  times,  Pir- 
anesi paused  in  rapture;  courted  her  for 
one  whirlwind  day;  married  her.  And  he 
transmitted  to  his  children  something  of 
his  archeologic  passion,  together  with  a 
tithe  of  his  ability. 

Piranesi,  while  he  usually  clung  to  the 
engraver’s  precision,  was  capable  of  etching 
in  a mood  of  daring  abandon.  The  Car- 
cert,  that  series  of  torture-haunted  prisons, 
show  his  line  flexible  and  his  invention 
fertile;  but  the  line  disported  itself  only 
upon  architectural  forms,  the  invention 
stirred  only  in  wood  and  stone.  Techni- 
cally, the  old  Rome  which  he  etched  gave 
to  the  etcher  of  cities  (though  rare  is  the 
hand  and  eye  to  practise  under  it)  the 
tradition  of  large  pattern  in  black  and 
white,  of  a line  bitten  for  its  inherent  char- 
acteristic of  richness  rather  than  delicacy, 
and  of  great  scale  — splendid  spaces  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  skies,  filled  with  opulent 
shadow  and  traversed  by  mighty  beams  of 
light. 

These  are  the  men  who  left  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  etchers  their  discoveries  of 
the  physical  adaptability  of  the  etching 
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medium  to  the  portrayal  of  cities  — these 
and  one  greater:  Rembrandt. 

To  him  the  plate  was  a thing  to  work 
upon  — a tool  — a bit  of  metal  to  use,  and 
perhaps  to  cast  away.  He  had  none  of  the 
engraver’s  punctilio.  He  made  a line  that 
an  impulse  might  flow  along  it;  a plate, 
that  an  impression  or  a figment  of  vital 
imagination  might  not  be  lost.  Yet  he  had 
patience  for  the  most  difficult  marvels  of 
the  craft  — portraits  wrought  out  of  lines 
so  subordinate  that  only  the  tone  remains 
— the  resonant  note  of  a multitude  sing- 
ing in  unison. 

Rembrandt  attacked  the  etching  of  archi- 
tecture as  he  did  everything  else,  in  a vein 
of  intensely  personal  feeling.  He  con- 
structed it,  but  in  the  arbitrary  fashion  of 
one  building  to  house  his  dreams.  They 
are  convincing  enough  — the  vaulted  hall 
where  Jason  and  Creusa  are  wed,  the  flagged 
steps  before  the  door  where  the  returned 
prodigal  kneels,  and  most  of  all  the  bare 
and  rigid  stage  on  which  the  bound  Christ 
is  presented  to  the  people;  but  they  were 
all  builded  by  the  plan  of  his  inner  eye, 
each  ordained,  weathered,  and  now  crum- 
bling for  the  sake  of  the  one  dramatic 
moment  in  its  existence.  These  are  not 
merely  backgrounds,  but  places  which  exist 
that  certain  crises  in  human  life  may 
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fittingly  happen  in  them.  As  Stevenson 
made  his  tales,  each  one  for  a known  ghost- 
ridden  house  or  barren  moonlit  moor,  so 
Rembrandt  built  up  the  architecture  of  his 
etchings,  but  with  a difference:  to  Rem- 
brandt, the  human  situation  came  first, 
and  the  walls  and  doorways  he  decreed, 
with  never  a thought  of  his  method,  to 
drive  the  situations  home. 

Now  and  then,  when  his  own  daily  affairs 
went  badly,  he  tramped  out  to  the  fields 
and  along  the  dykes.  He  carried  his  plates; 
on  the  quays  he  found  peasants  and  beggars 
who  bore  in  their  tattered  garments  and 
seamed  faces  the  records  of  ungentle  lives 
— people  too  shy  or  churlish  ever  to  be 
lured  into  his  studio;  or  he  went  further, 
and  brought  back  thatched  cottages  with 
sheltering  trees.  And  once,  turning  home- 
ward empty-handed,  he  paused  to  draw  on 
the  copper  a View  of  Amsterdam  — the 
spires  and  windmills  stretched  along  the 
low  horizon,  and  between  him  and  the  city 
the  haystacks  on  the  stubbled  marsh,  with 
the  slow  oozing  streams  creeping  between 
their  matted  banks.  A View  of  Amster- 
dam from  the  open  fields,  perhaps  for  Sas- 
kia’s  pleasure  while  she  was  kept  indoors 
with  little  children. 

Here  we  find  nothing  of  the  engraver, 
nor  the  architect.  The  city  is  suggested  in 
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short,  wilful  lines,  very  delicately,  as  though 
a faint  violet  haze  of  distance  hung  be- 
tween. The  planes  of  the  fields  are  scribbled 
in  nervous  markings;  the  black  shadowed 
mire  along  the  water  is  struck  with  decision. 
Another  artist  had  looked  upon  the  city, 
and  had  created  another  manner  of  telling 
what  he  saw.  The  plate  in  itself  was  a 
slight  thing;  the  manner  of  the  artist,  here 
and  elsewhere  betrayed,  was  a new  word  in 
the  history  of  an  art. 
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trackless  solitude.  This  is  because  the  seed 
of  the  artist’s  thought  is  always  fertilized 
by  personal  suggestion.  The  chronicle  of 
the  arts  is  filled  with  cross-references  — 
little  hidden  paths  where  there  have  been 
significant  chance  meetings.  These  associa- 
tions may  be  very  slight,  but  are  sometimes 
filled  with  interest,  because  the  few  real 
masters  so  often  take  to  themselves  the 
inventions  of  lesser  men. 

Among  the  later  portraits  by  Rembrandt, 
the  ones  in  which  open  line  and  ready  dry 
point  have  come  to  speak  most  fluently,  we 
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Reinter 

Nooms 

called 

Zeeman 


Meryon 


find  the  face  of  Clement  de  Jonghe;  a quiz- 
zical man  with  twinkling  eyes  and  a mouth 
that  closes  tightly  on  its  enthusiasms.  In 
the  portrait  he  wears  a great  felt  hat,  a 
cloak,  and  gloves  with  short  gauntlets. 
The  portrait  'was  etched  in  1651.  This 
Clement  de  Jonghe  was  a collector,  and 
a publisher.  The  year  before  the  portrait, 
he  had  published  a little  series  of  plates  by 
Reinier  Nooms,  who  called  himself  Zeeman, 
the  Sailor.  Four  of  these  plates  were  of 
famous  buildings  in  Paris.  Reinier  had 
etched  other  plates,  notably  of  the  sea  and 
ships,  for  in  this  he  held  himself  most 
excellent. 

These  little  prints  had  come  to  be  hawked 
and  dog-eared  as  Old  Prints  — they  had 
mellowed  for  two  hundred  years  — when 
Charles  Meryon  came  upon  them.  They 
attracted  him,  for  he  too  had  known  the 
life  of  the  sea.  He  copied  them. 

Meryon  was  young,  and  was  setting  out 
upon  his  precarious  struggle  to  exist  as  an 
independent  artist  in  Paris.  He  had  fallen 
heir  to  much  of  misfortune  already,  had 
given  up  his  commission  in  the  Navy,  and 
had  come  to  feel  the  shadow  of  his  un- 
sanctioned birth.  Painting  had  failed  him, 
through  a defect  in  his  color  perception, 
and  because,  in  some  incomprehensible  way, 
his  hand  was  not  suited  to  the  brush  as  an 
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instrument.  He  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  Blery  the  engraver,  and  knew 
his  tools.  The  plates  of  Reinier  fascinated 
him.  “The  dexterous  clearness  of  the 
needle  lines,  the  quietness  of  the  tone,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  biting!’’  He  bought  some 
of  the  Seaman’s  prints,  and  they  made  him 
too  an  etcher. 

Reinier  was  not,  in  the  great  chronicle, 
a name  of  mark.  That  he  charmed  Meryon 
is  his  chief  glory.  The  copies  Meryon 
made  from  him  are  unimportant  exercises. 
But  these  prints  of  the  old  city  set  in 
motion  the  brilliant,  unpoised  imagination 
of  the  young  man  — gave  him,  in  a for- 
tunate hour,  the  right  signal  flash. 

The  Zeeman  plates  were  faithful,  serene 
studies,  drawn  with  care  and  a fine  sort  of 
inconspicuous  skill.  In  them  the  line  is 
slow  and  patient,  the  light  and  shade  arbi- 
trary but  not  powerful.  They  appealed  to 
Meryon  partly  because  they  did  not  require 
that  he  follow  impetuous  and  agitating 
methods  of  work.  . But  most  of  their  attrac- 
tion lay  in  that  they  presented  to  him  the 
Paris  of  another  day,  a Paris  which  was 
still  untouched  in  places,  but  was  being 
rapidly  blotted  out.  They  gave  an  inti- 
mate touch  upon  the  city  in  which  his  fancy 
loved  to  dwell.  There  was  a set  of  them, 
and  this  doubtless  increased  their  sugges- 
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tion:  to  a man  who  feels  the  pressure  of  the  ' 
world  unfairly  against  him,  the  idea  of 
work  in  series  represents  a desirable  sta- 
bility of  aim.  Whatever  of  the  love  of 
Paris  there  may  have  been  in  his  blood, 
too,  we  may  add  to  the  attraction  of  the 
plan  which  Meryon  found  himself  forming. 
The  Paris  where  his  irresponsible  mother 
had  danced,  and  his  father  had  found  a ^ 
brief  Bohemian  day  of  freedom  — perhaps 
even  of  romance  — this  was  Meryon’s  Paris. 
The  newer  era  had  touched  it,  and  was  fur- 
rowing it  with  broad  modern  avenues.  . 
The  time  was  ripe,  given  the  city,  the  skill 
trained  in  the  one  suitable  medium,  and  the 
suggestion  of  Reinier  the  Seaman,  for  the 
artist  to  strike  his  note.  | 

Examine  Meryon’s  work  at  any  other 
point,  and  his  fame  crumbles.  Look  at  the 
Paris  set  alone,  and  he  is  invulnerable.  The 
manual  skill  he  possessed  was  secure  enough, 
and  the  Bourges  plates  are  not  without 
interest.  Nearly  every  thing  else  he  did 
serves  only  to  delight  the  collector  who  has 
divorced  art  from  his  commerce,  and  to 
confuse  the  layman  who  looks  for  greatness 
in  the  least  signets  of  the  great.  In 
Meryon’s  case,  a few  plates  serve  to  fix  a 
reputation  — twelve  at  the  most. 

He  chose  to  work,  having  selected  his 
subject,  in  a laborious  and  indirect  manner, 
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going  repeatedly  to  the  place,  and  making 
minute  and  incisive  studies  of  outline. 
These  outlines,  drawn  on  thin  paper  with 
a very  hard  pencil,  are  to  his  actual  crea- 
tion on  the  plate  as  a map  is  to  a land- 
scape. He  set  them  together,  bit  by  bit, 
as  a mosaic  worker  might.  He  learned 
them  by  heart.  It  was  not  the  way  of  a 
confident  artist’s  working,  but  it  served 
well  for  a timid  man  who  felt  himself 
shaken  by  the  onset  of  life.  Here  was  a 
way  he  could  rest  upon,  a slow  way,  build- 
ing from  the  ground  upward,  stone  on 
stone  and  contour  against  contour.  When 
the  preparation  was  done,  he  could  build 
again  upon  the  plate,  working  with  some 
confidence  that  he  was  dealing  in  known 
and  material  stuff;  and  all  the  while  he 
was  putting  into  the  plate  the  unknown 
and  the  immaterial,  the  impress  of  a 
haunted  mind  controlling  a supremely  skill- 
ful hand.  . . . 

Le  Stryge,  the  basilisk  demon  who  thrusts 
out  a derisive  tongue  at  the  low-lying 
human  city  — Meryon  endowed  him  with 
all  manner  of  symbolic  incarnations.  He 
was  to  the  artist  whatever  you  will  of  evil; 
he  and  the  old  tower,  watching,  and  around 
them  Meryon’s  fancy  circled  like  the  rooks, 
conscious  of  its  flight.  He  peopled  the 
windows  and  set  these  two  old  sentinels  in 
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defence  against  his  chimerical  sieges.  This 
was  all  very  fine,  but  there  was  better  to 
come.  Around  the  slender  columns  of  the 
Galerie  of  Notre  Dame  the  black  rooks 
circle  too,  but  the  artist’s  thought  pursues 
a less  obvious  and  conscious  course.  The 
technical  difficulties  are  graver,  and  the 
romantic  fancy  never  gets  free;  instead,  it 
creeps  about  the  stone,  and  pervades  it, 
and  makes  richer  the  plate  in  every  stroke 
by  its  presence. 

A haunted  city  is  this  that  looks  down 
with  lidless  implacable  eyes  upon  the 
Morgue.  The  gray  sky,  the  black  and 
secret  windows,  the  slow  discordant  smoke, 
the  dark  river,  the  horrid  shadowy  stair-  ^ 
way;  it  Jneeds  no  frantic  incident,  no  drip- 
ping, heavy  body  nor  officious  guide  with 
up-flung  arm  to  name  it  Tragedy.  And 
who  shall  say  it  did  not  cost  som_e  shrink- 
age in  the  peau  de  chagrin  of  the  artist’s 
reason  to  make  it  so.^  . . . 

No  otherwise  than  by  the  needle  could  ’ 
this  work  have  been  given  its  burden  of 
suggested  terror.  The  angular  patches  of 
dark,  strangely  disturbing,  are  eloquent  of  , 
the  most  careful  attention.  The  planes 
of  light  are  little  fretted  with  line,  beyond 
the  mere  statement  of  structure,  but  where 
they  have  been  touched,  as  in  the  grisly 
dribbling  below  the  Morgue  windows,  it 
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has  always  been  to  intensify  the  tragic 
force.  The  effect  of  the  plate  is  wrought 
of  the  shapes  of  dark,  of  these  character- 
notations  in  the  light,  and  of  the  permeating 
and  controlling  melancholy  at  the  back  of 
the  artist’s  mind  — all  agencies  suited  to 
the  medium  in  which  he  worked. 

This  sinister  and  brooding  atmosphere  he 
commanded  quite  unconsciously,  and  could 
evoke  without  the  laborious  mechanism  of 
composition  and  the  acute  suggestion  of 
subject  employed  in  the  Morgue.  The 
Rue  des  Mauvais  Garcons,  slight  and  com- 
paratively simple,  has  it,  in  another  mood, 
confined  in  the  rendering  of  the  barred 
windows,  without  moulding  or  sill,  which 
pierce  the  heavy  inhospitable  walls.  Here 
it  is  only  a drooping  pattern  of  darks,  and  a 
pair  of  figures,  one  shrinking,  the  other 
swaggering,  who  pause  by  the  door  to 
discuss  some  evil  secret. 

But  Meryon’s  Paris  had  other  moods. 
The  grave  beauty  of  the  Abside  de  Notre 
Dame,  so  perfect  in  its  arrangement  and 
so  steadily,  nobly  drawn;  the  play  of  sun 
and  shadow  on  the  clustered  timbering 
around  the  Pompe  Notre  Dame ; the 
bridges  with  their  heavy  arches  above  the 
sluggish  water  and  the  boats;  the  towers 
that  lift  against  deep  skies  amid  the  circling 
birds  — these  are  little  akin  to  his  more 
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desperate  visions,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  part  of  his  city.  They  were  drawn  out 
of  his  love  for  them,  that  men  might  look 
back  upon  the  Paris  that  had  been.  . . . 
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IV 


HERE  the  others  left 
off,  Whistler  began. 
His  first  plates,  the 
French  set,  have  in 
them  some  suggestion 
of  the  intimacy  of  the 
great  Dutchmen,  and 
in  addition  some  ele- 
ments of  greatness  which  are  visible,  even 
after  years  of  triumph,  only  to  his  disciples. 
His  next  series,  the  Thames,  takes  up  the 
deliberate  method  which  Meryon  had 
proved  so  efficient  in  the  picturing  of  houses 
and  shipping.  In  his  hands,  certain  per- 
sonal variations  on  the  method  appeared. 
The  needle  searched  out  the  form  patiently, 
but  with  relish.  Having  established  a de- 
sign which  would,  by  its  proportions  and 
grouping  of  accents,  fill  the  plate  admirably, 
he  began  to  work  on  the  farthest  plane. 
Gradually  he  approached  the  foreground, 
and  in  the  middle  distance,  where  the 
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The  critics 
and  Whistler 

house-fronts,  checkered  with  years,  looked 
out  across  the  ebb  and  flow,  he  frequently 
exhausted  his  range  of  tone. 

Surely  he  was  within  his  rights.  An 
artist  may  bid  you  look  where  he  chooses, 
and  overlook  when  he  chooses.  But  he 
had  exhausted  his  range,  and  this  gave  the 
critics  their  opening.  The  man  has  noth- 
ing left,  they  cried,  with  which  to  express 
a good  sound  English  foreground.  They 
closed  upon  him  in  derisive  phalanx.  It 
was  of  small  consequence  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  express  such  a foreground,  with, 
perhaps  a few  figures  doing  something,  and 
possibly,  a creditable  sentiment  implied. 
It  was  nothing  to  them  that  he  had  sensed 
admirably  some  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  his  medium,  and  had  manipulated 
the  needle  with  a facile  delicacy  that  was 
unique  in  the  world.  Of  what  use  this 
cunning  of  hand  and  certainty  of  eye,  this 
unerring  sense  of  balance  and  perfect  pro- 
portion, if  he  had  saved  nothing  for  the 
solid  filling  of  his  first  plane  Clever  ara- 
besques of  shadow  counted  for  little  in  the 
face  of  so  blank  a disregard  for  critical 
shibboleths. 

Whistler  the  advertiser  snapped  back,  but 
Whistler  the  artist  was  undismayed.  His 
plates  had  demonstrated  that  completion 
by  planes,  in  the  old  sense,  was  unnecessary 
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in  a medium  which  responds  so  readily  to 
the  designer’s  caprice.  Time  delivered  his 
enemies  into  his  hands,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph. Blind  worship  succeeded  to  cau- 
tious disregard.  Looking  the  matter  over 
again,  we  find  his  wit  flashing,  a bright 
blade  in  a moil  of  dust  which  it  had  helped 
to  raise.  He  re-established  the  proposition 
that  a great  artist  must  spend  a good  share 
of  his  precious  vitality  (not  always  an  inex- 
haustible fount)  in  fighting.  It  was  not 
a new  idea.  Cellini  had  indulged  it  to  the 
full,  and  with  rousing  effect.  Only  the 
more  intimate  and  subservient  of  Whistler’s 
followers  practice  under  this  proposition. 
. . . As  for  his  work,  these  disciples 

find  all  that  he  did  wonderful,  and  pro- 
nounce most  of  it  immortally  perfect.  Time, 
of  course,  may  be  expected  to  sift  as  well 
as  preserve.  Patience,  Messieurs. 

In  the  Thames  series,  working  in  the 
deliberate  manner,  Whistler  etched  the 
waterside  phase  of  London.  It  was  a 
triumphant  piece  of  good  seeing  and  fine 
craftsmanship,  though,  at  the  time,  few 
people  recognized  either.  The  artist  had 
exercised  his  right  of  selection.  The  larger 
London,  the  monumental  gray  city  which 
is  seen  by  everybody,  he  rejected  altogether. 
The  Tower,  Fleet  Street,  Hyde  Park,  ‘‘The 
Thames  from  Maidenhead  to  Kew,”  on  all 


The  chip  on 
the  shoulder 
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A manner 
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the  frequently  painted  places  he  turned  his 
back.  The  city  he  had  chosen  was  that  of 
the  warehouses  and  the  river  inns,  the 
street  of  the  barges  and  the  ships.  Nothing 
could  have  suited  better  the  medium,  as 
he  then  used  it:  the  angular  and  the  stac- 
cato, set  forth  without  evasion  in  the  clear 
light,  but  selected  and  designed  with  unfal- 

tering  finesse.  The  line  was  long,  slow, 
firm,  closely  spaced.  The  fretted  detail  of 
the  roofs,  the  web  of  cordage,  the  hemp  and 
tar  and  pine,  surely  no  one  had  ever  seen 
them  until  he  caught  them  on  copper, 
where  they  belonged.  He  never  wearied  in 
the  doing  of  these  plates,  but  it  was  plain 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  method  would 
wear  him  down. 

The  Adam  and  Eve  Tavern  is  pointed 
out  as  the  plate  in  which  the  method  was 
first  definitely  altered,  though  there  are 
hints  of  the  palpitant  line  in  others  of  the 

Another 

time.  Years  passed,  and  he  took  to  Venice 

manner  for 

with  him  a new  manner;  his  old  one  he 

Venice 

had  left  blithely,  along  with  most  of  his 
other  possessions,  in  charge  of  the  bailiffs. 

In  Venice  again  he  avoided  the  first- 
offered  subjects,  even  those  which  his  be- 
loved Canaletto  had  painted.  He  was  now 
in  possession  of  his  “secret”  or  Japanese 
method  of  composition:  to  draw  the  focus 
with  care  and  certainty,  and  from  this  to 
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let  the  forms,  lightly  suggested,  flutter  out- 
ward like  the  pigeons,  driven  from  their 
meal  in  the  sunlight  before  St.  Marks. 
The  line  is  now  rapid,  brief,  impulsive; 
hinting  gaily,  but  never  speaking  roundly 
out.  Printing  of  the  most  skilful  and  sug- 
gestive sort  is  called  into  play. 

And  how  perfectly  the  medium  responds 
to  the  problems  undertaken  in  it  — the 
shadowed  arches  with  bright  leaves  droop- 
ing, the  tiny  squares  of  the  windows,  the 
wavering  reflections  on  lagoon  and  pool. 
The  patient  prose  fact  which  he  had  learned 
to  tell  in  the  Coast  Survey  plates,  which 
had  come  into  a larger  and  freer  truth  in 
the  Thames  series,  here  took  flight  in  some- 
thing akin  (there  are  lines  in  the  Ten 
O’clock  to  justify  the  figure)  to  poetry. 
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mier’s  genius  was  distinctly  urban,  and  he 
should  not  be  banished  on  the  mere  tech- 
nicality of  his  working  on  stone;  but  he 
was  concerned  with  the  people  of  the  town, 
rather  than  the  town  in  its  own  right. 
The  same  bar  applies,  in  our  own  day,  to 
Steinlen.  And  it  is  with  the  men  who  have 
demonstrated  most  clearly  the  fitness  of 
the  needle  to  the  picturing  of  the  city 
itself  that  we  have  present  concern. 

True,  there  must  be,  in  the  final  account, 
something  beyond  the  technical  conquest. 
No  one  ever  succeeded  in  this  more  grace- 
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Lalanne 

fully  than  Maxime  Lalanne;  nor  ever  made 
more  evident  the  need  to  go  beyond  grace- 
ful accomplishment.  For  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  art  he  remains  — Lalanne  the 
Graceful  One.  Never  at  fault,  never 
aflame.  The  biting,  precisely  as  it  should 
be,  is  always  perfectly  adjusted  to  the 
atmospheric  perspective,  the  line  growing 
thinner  and  grayer  as  it  retreats.  The 

drawing,  correct  and  unlaborious,  follows 
the  form  without  an  instant’s  questioning, 
like  a spiritless  dog  at  his  master’s  heels. 
The  design  is  always  right,  the  selection 
in  perfect  taste.  Surely  these  are  credit- 
able things  — desirable  things.  Never  did 
Meryon  (who  called  himself  a tinker,  and 
who  labored  incessantly  for  half  this  pre- 
cision) construct  a doorway  or  a cornice 
with  a greater  economy,  a more  absolute 
justice:  so  many  lines,  so  much  of  shadow. 

i, 

and  here  a wavering,  ever  so  slight,  to  give 
its  age  and  character;  never  did  Meryon 
— but  why  does  this  name  keep  recurring, 
like  a restless  ghost,  as  we  speak  of  this 
excellent  artist  and  his  faultless  accomplish- 
ment ? Surely  there  is  in  Lalanne  no  touch 
of  his  melancholy,  his  indirection;  nor,  for 
that  matter,  of  his  imagination.  To  say 
that  Lalanne  ever  saw  anything  through 
a temperament  would  be  to  imply  some- 
thing he  would  promptly  have  concealed; 
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what  he  did  see  was  his  adroitly  chosen 
subject  through  his  pellucid  technic. 

Where  Lalanne,  systematic  and  correct 
as  his  own  textbook,  held  like  a true  exem- 
plar to  his  task,  Felix  Buhot  quarrelled  with 
it,  deserted  it,  and  time  after  time  came 
back  to  master  it.  An  etcher  of  cities. 

Buhot 

truly,  to  whom  the  sights  of  the  town  were 
a continual  joy  and  distraction ! One  knows 
his  proofs  anywhere  by  their  ''maladie,' 
their  “symphonic  margins.’’  Just  as  the 
artist  might  have  expected,  one  never  knows 
just  how  good  is  the  picture  itself,  because 
of  this  marginal  riot. 

Buhot  worked  chiefly  for  weather  effects. 
His  cities  are  filled  with  driving  rain,  drift- 
ing mist,  and  the  bright  under-foot  reflec- 
tions. To  this  end  he  employed  aquatint, 
the  roulette,  and  all  sorts  of  methods  other 
than  the  frank,  untroubled  line.  These 
methods  are  laborious,  and  man’s  patience 
is  brief.  But  to  work  upon  the  picture 
itself  when  the  perceptions  are  weary  and 
the  attention  blunted  would  be  to  labor 
for  its  artistic  destruction.  So  Buhot  con- 
tinually refreshed  his  attention  by  letting 
his  needle  wander  down  the  margin  with 
a record  of  new  impressions  or  irrelevant 
recollections,  returning  to  the  picture  like 
Antaeus  to  the  fray.  A touch  of  fantasy 
in  his  taste,  or  of  vanity,  bade  him  preserve 

The 

remar  que 
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Our  old 
friend  the 
Theory 


these  margins  with  the  picture,  as  one  who 
would  say:  Here  is  what  I have  wrought, 
and  if  you  would  know  what  I have  seen 
and  thought  of  besides,  behold,  here  is  that 
also!  . . . 

The  tracing  of  the  tradition  through  the 
production  of  many  men  would  serve  only 
to  increase  the  number  of  personal  varia- 
tions from  it;  and  in  a day  when  great 
etchers  are  at  work,  it  is  better  to  ask 
what  each  man  offers  than  to  question  too 
closely  how  he  came  by  it.  In  matters  of 
art  the  inductive  is  the  safer  method.  We 
might  deduce  from  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  medium  its  eternal  fitness,  and 
then  fail  to  find  it  borne  out  by  the  one 
unanswerable  word  in  art  — the  master- 
piece; as  one  who,  possessing  of  good  right 
a bridle,  sets  out  across  the  moors  to  find 
a horse.  We  risk  no  such  discomfiture  in 
the  present  instance.  So  many  of  the  great 
etchers  have  seen  the  fitness  of  the  medium 
to  the  task,  and  have  successfully  accom- 
plished it,  each  in  his  own  way,  by  this 
means. 

The  appearance  of  cities  having  been  so 
often  and  so  brilliantly  translated  in  etch- 
ing, we  may  regard  the  proposition  as 
safely  proved.  The  work  requires  a med- 
ium suited  to  swift  or  deliberate  statement, 
linear  precision,  powerful  contrast  and 
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angular  pattern;  such  a medium  is  etching. 
The  masters  have  so  exercised  it,  not,  per- 
haps, to  the  exhaustion  of  its  limitations, 
but  to  the  full  demonstration  of  its  effi- 
ciency. The  suggested  argument  may  here 
be  dropped.  The  author  claims  to  have 
demolished  his  man  of  straw,  and  to  stand, 
at  this  point,  with  a metaphorical  foot  on 
his  threshed-out  neck.  Voila! 

But  if  the  medium  be  suited,  both  by 
physical  fact  and  established  tradition,  to 
the  theme,  then  its  congruity  is  as  fortunate 
for  the  present  as  the  past.  Whatever  new 
thing  the  architects  of  our  own  day  or  of 
days  to  come  may  devise,  may  kindle  the 
artist’s  ardor.  Old  as  the  tradition  is,  it 
was  never  more  vital  than  now,  and  we 
may  confidently  look  to  it  to  gather  and 
choose  and  inscroll  the  soaring  visions  of 
those  who  build  (however  improbable  in 
their  splendor)  the  cities  of  the  future. 


Q 
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VI 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

T is,  of  course,  a 
perilous  venture 
even  to  name  the 
artists  who  are  now 
at  work  in  this  field. 
(Ruffling  fellows,  a 
few  of  them  are, 
mortally  offended 
whether  ‘‘excluded,  or  included  without 
my  permission.”)  So  in  printing  this  sup- 
plement, we  are  forced  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  those  who  have  exhibited 
etchings  of  cities  are  fair  game;  if  they  did 
not  wish  the  work  seen  they  would  not  show 
it,  and  showing  it,  they  would  never  dare 
to  confess  that  they  hoped  only  for  the 
tribute  of  silent  admiration.  Sins  of  omis- 
sion are  inevitable,  and  for  these  we  can 
only  beg  indulgence. 
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Pennell 


Because  of  the  number  of  cities  he  has 
visited,  and  because  of  the  volume  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  can  scarcely 
escape  a leading  place  in  our  survey. 
Beginning  as  an  illustrator  with  a special 
gift  for  the  drawing  of  architecture,  and 
grasping  early  in  his  career  the  full  advan- 
tage of  the  newly  discovered  zinc  process, 
Mr.  Pennell’s  thousands  of  pen  drawings 
have  well  served  their  turn  in  giving  him  a 
marvellously  confident  draughtsmanship. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  remembering  that 
during  the  years  when  he  was  embroider- 
ing his  dazzling  pen-and-ink  impressions  of 
cathedrals,  painters  were  wrangling  over 
the  idea  that  the  sense  of  light  is  of  vast 
consequence  in  painting  — wrangling,  ex- 
perimenting, and  achieving.  The  thing  was 
in  the  air.  Mr.  Pennell  looked  about  him, 
and  saw  that,  within  its  convention,  pen- 
and-ink  had  its  impressionism  also.  He 
ceased  to  follow  with  his  pen  the  upper  edges 
of  things,  and  concentrated  his  attention 
upon  the  notation  of  shadows,  clearing  the 
great  light  passages  of  all  unnecessary  line. 
Mr.  Pennell  was  not  alone  in  this,  but  he 
applied  the  technic  to  architecture  exclu- 
sively. 

From  time  to  time  he  produced  etchings, 
and  occasionally  lithographs.  He  travelled 
much,  and  made  drawings  in  amazing  num- 
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bers.  He  acquired  great  skill  of  eye  and 
hand  (whatever  the  instrument  of  the 
moment  might  be,  pen,  lithograph  crayon 
or  needle)  and  gradually  acquired  also  a 
method  of  seeing  any  given  place  in  a 
picturesque  way.  This  method  is  far  from 
a stencilled  or  uniform  design,  but  rather  a 
systematic  search  for  accents  of  a certain 
type;  these  accents  once  determined,  (and 
Mr.  Pennell  chooses  them  with  great  fa- 
cility) their  accurate  notation  on  the  plate 
is  mere  play  to  the  artist.  Whatever  the 
problem  in  form,  there  must  be,  somewhere 
in  Pennell’s  long  experience,  a parallel  to  it. 
His  resources  are  at  his  finger-tips,  where 
(it  may  be)  they  belong. 

Mr.  Pennell’s  style,  for  his  method  work- 
ing through  his  Temperament  has  undoubt- 
edly become  a style,  is  distinctly  personal  — 
the  handwriting  of  one  who  has  written 
much.  It  was  formed  on  pen-and-ink, 
influenced  strongly  at  first  by  Vierge,  and 
later  by  Whistler.  But  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  subjects  quickly  perceived  and 
rapidly  drawn  must  have  had  more  to  do 
with  his  manner  than  any  single  influence 
from  without. 

Mr.  Pennell  has  etched  many  cities  — 
London  along  its  storied  ways,  Pittsburgh 
in  its  veil  of  smoke,  and  best,  perhaps.  New 
York  with  its  solid  range  of  incredible 
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Duveneck 

towers.  He  disdains  the  use  of  the  mirror, 
and  his  proofs  are  always  reversed,  so  that 
one  gets  most  pleasure  from  his  rendering 
of  unfamiliar  places;  and  these,  so  widely 
has  he  gone  afield,  may  readily  be  found, 
even  by  the  most  sophisticated  collector. 

Among  Americans  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  gen- 
eration should  be  mentioned  Frank  Duven- 
eck, the  painter,  some  of  whose  exquisite 
Venice  etchings  Mr.  Hamerton  mistook  for 
Whistler’s.  The  instance  is  classic.  -Mr. 

Mielatz 

C.  F.  W.  Mielatz  of  New  York  also  began 
early,  and  has  worked  steadily  and  resource- 
fully, making  many  plates  of  Manhattan. 
An  examination  of  a full  collection  of  his 
proofs  leads  to  the  belief  that  his  work  in 
other  directions  should  perhaps  take  pre- 
cedence of  his  city  plates. 

Maclaughlan 

Of  the  younger  men  in  America,  Donald 
Shaw  Maclaughlan  has  done  work  of  au- 
thentic force,  depicting  for  the  most  part 
old  world  subjects.  His  earlier  plates  show 
a strongly  traditional  bent,  as  of  one  deter- 
mined to  assimilate  his  Rembrandt  before 
striking  out  for  himself.  His  architectural 
forms  are  observed  with  fine  comprehension 
and  drawn  with  vigorous  austerity.  In  his 
recent  work  he  forsakes  architecture  and 
presents  splendidly  drawn  mountain  vistas 
— most  unusual  material  for  the  needle.  A 
similar  course  of  reverence  for  the  masters 
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has  been  pursued  by  Herman  A.  Webster, 
who  has,  while  selecting  subjects  made  sure 
by  Rembrandt,  Meryon  and  Lalanne,  ac- 
quired a high  manual  skill,  and  who  in  his 
more  recent  plates  has  begun  to  look  at  his 
French  streets  and  German  bridges  with 
independent  eyes. 

In  delicate  precision  of  draughtsmanship 

Webster 

none  of  our  younger  group  shows  greater 
finesse  than  Ernest  D.  Roth,  whose  plates 
of  Florence  and  Venice  are  sound  and  true 

Roth 

in  line  and  admirably  designed.  But  the 
list  is  a long  one,  including  Cadwallader 
Washburn,  with  his  studies  of  Mexican 
streets  and  churches  and  his  dexterous  dry- 

W ashhurn 

points;  Charles  Henry  White,  who  has  suc- 
cessfully caught  the  peculiar  character  of 

White 

our  older  southern  cities;  George  Aid,  whose 
French  towns  and  landscapes  grow  each 

Aid 

year  more  severely  linear  and  more  secure  in 
form;  Lester  Hornby,  who  finds  in  Parisian 
streets  innumerable  bits  well  adapted  to  his 

Hornby 

method  of  sharp  accents  and  quivering 
planes  of  light;  Bror  Julius  Olsson  Nord- 
feldt,  whose  freedom  of  handling  and  clever 
manipulation  in  printing  (just  now  som.e- 
what  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pennell)  has 
been  applied  to  the  sunlit  walls  of  Tangier 
and  the  smoky  symphonies  of  the  steel-mill 
cities;  but  the  names  are  too  numerous  and 
the  output  too  fluid  to  permit  of  catalogue 

Nordfeldt 
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Lepere 


Rafadli 


Simon 


at  this  time.  The  next  ten  years  will  sift 
these  men,  and  many  others  now  as  deserv- 
ing of  note,  and  out  of  that  sifting  will  come 
reputations.  Let  us  not  add  to  the  hazards 
of  criticism  the  darker  chances  of  prophecy. 

Among  the  Frenchmen,  Auguste  Lepere, 
etcher  and  painter,  now  in  the  height  of 
seasoned  and  brilliant  powers,  has  taken  to 
himself  the  custody  of  the  great  traditions. 
Lepere  has  achieved  so  much  in  landscape, 
and  has  given  so  sympathetic  a touch  to  the 
village  subject,  that  his  city  plates  must  be 
regarded  simply  as  a phase  of  his  compre- 
hensive artistry.  Yet  the  ease  with  which 
he  indicates  broad  structural  facts  in  his 
unlaborious  drawing  of  architecture,  the 
spontaneous  vivacity  in  his  use  of  street 
figures,  and  the  pervading  sense  of  style,  all 
mark  his  work  with  the  tranquil  facility  of 
the  master. 

Many  other  Frenchmen  might  be  men- 
tioned: Bejot,  Leheutre,  and  the  Armen- 

ian-born Edgar  Chahine;  Rafaelli,  with  his 
innumerable  plates  of  the  parks  and  boule- 
vards, many  of  them  elaborated  in  color  by 
secondary  plates  in  dry-point;  Simon,  with 
his  finely  decorative  color  aquatints  of  the 
quays  and  the  shops;  and  a dozen  more. 
But  the  activity  of  the  French  school  at  pres- 
ent is  more  concerned  in  other  fields  than 
this. 

The  English  and  Scotch,  on  the  other 
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hand,  are  devoted  to  the  architectural  theme, 
perhaps  as  something  affording  security 
from  the  tempting  sentiment  of  English 
landscape. 

The  etchers  of  England  are  divided  into 
two  camps,  not  to  mention  innumerable  and 
personal  bivouacs.  One,  following  in  a 
measure  the  tradition  of  Haden,  is  devoted 
to  clean  line,  small  plates,  and  the  lighter 
embroideries.  C.  J.  Watson,  for  example, 
chooses  an  intricate  Gothic  facade,  and 
executes  it  in  a lace  of  line,  shimmering  and 
delicate.  . . . 

In  the  other  camp,  the  magnificence  of 
Piranesi  and  the  sombre  power  of  Rem- 
brandt in  his  heavier  mood  are  the  dominant 

Watson 

factors.  To  Hedley  Fitton  the  large  plate 
is  to  be  preferred,  not  because  he  lacks  the 
skill  of  hand,  but  because  his  line  is  at  its 
best  when  moving  in  larger  spaces.  His 
arabesque  is  simple  and  seems  frequently 
repetitious,  the  rich  depth  of  shadow  falling 
across  the  center  of  the  plate  in  irregular 
vertical  masses.  But  if  the  composition 
varies  little,  the  drawing  of  the  forms  is 
accomplished  with  wonderful  diversity  and 
assurance.  Mouldings  and  details,  open- 
ings and  solid  walls  of  dappled  stone,  in 
shadow  and  in  light, — nothing  seems  hesi- 
tant, and  nothing  is  ever  left  incomplete.  In 
his  great  plate  of  the  Rose  Window,  Fitton 

Fitton 
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applied  his  skill  to  a light-problem  of  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  came  triumphantly 
off.  If  there  be  a peril  in  dexterity,  no  one 
incurs  it  with  a lighter  heart. 

Still  more  commanding  are  the  plates  of 

Brangwyn  Brangwyn,  who  achieves,  in  addition  to  an 
astounding  mastery  of  linear  drawing  of  the 
loose  and  vital  type,  in  each  plate  a piece  of 
striking  design,  a fresh  and  vigorous  pat- 
tern in  tone.  The  treatment  of  architec- 
ture on  these  large  plates  of  zinc  is  always 
powerfully  constructive,  and  the  figures  are 
instinct  with  a strange,  aloof  and  subjective 
life.  But  the  brilliant,  and  frequently  tragic 
effects  in  the  scheme  of  light  and  dark  are 
perhaps  the  fullest  manifestations  of  the 
artist’s  individual  imagination.  Brangwyn 
uses  his  line  for  the  sake  of  its  richness,  not 
often,  (though  the  exceptions  to  this  are 
notable)  for  its  delicacy.  But  Brangwyn’s 
subjects  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  one 
field.  He  regards  the  city  more  often  as  a 
setting  for  his  titanic  laborers  than  as  a 
theme  in  itself. 

Bone  The  Scotchmen  Muirhead  Bone  and 

Cameron  have  both  approached  the  city  in 
individual  ways,  and  both  have  achieved 
much  in  its  delineation.  Bone  is  a draughts- 
man of  great  virility,  whose  vision  shows 
clearest  when  confronted  with  the  apparent 
chaos  of  the  mightier  modern  industries. 
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His  Structural  sense  is  so  unusual  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  order- 
ing his  immense  and  complicated  subjects 
by  the  manipulation  of  planes  of  light.  In 
this  he  has  some  kinship,  perhaps,  to  the 
German  master  of  black-and-white,  Menzel. 

Cameron,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a severe 
eliminator,  who  strips  his  subject  to  the 
core,  and  allows  it  no  softening,  no  inessen- 
tial elaboration.  Frequently  his  plates  pre- 
sent the  full  monumentality  of  the  sym- 
metrical. At  other  times  he  exemplifies 
the  treatment  of  the  angular  and  staccato, 
the  patterning  of  violent  rectilinear  shapes 
of  dark,  and  the  final  selection  of  only  those 
lines  without  which  the  form  would  cease 
to  exist.  His  proofs  are  among  the  sternest 
and  most  logical  products  of  modern  art, 
yet  many  of  them  are  filled  with  the  grace 
of  high  tradition,  and  instinct  with  those 
subtler  aesthetic  emotions  which  never  quite 
express  themselves,  but  which  temper  the 
rigors  of  the  Northern  mind. 


Cameron 


(EXPLICET) 
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